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EDITORIAL 

Last April the English Journal published a brief article by Max 

J. Herzberg on "Four Years of English in the Secondary School." 

„, „ , One of the letters called out by this warning of the 
Challenged! 

danger of reduction in the amount of time now allowed 

EngUsh appears in this issue of the Journal. 

The menace lies not so much in criticisms of the teaching of 
EngHsh as in the growing pressure of an overcrowded curriculum. 
Especially is there a demand for increase in attention to the social 
studies. Their utility, even necessity, in a democracy is obvious, 
and their enthusiastic advocates are convincing many that more time 
must be given them. Hitherto the ancient languages and mathe- 
matics have been the subjects usually compelled to give way before 
"enrichments" of the curriculum. Teachers of English have felt 
little concern, for they knew that Latin and Greek as usually taught 
were of little assistance in the development of aesthetic culture and 
intellectual breadth; and to most of them algebra and geometry 
had been merely a bore. The languages will probably retire still 
more, but from some curricula they have already disappeared; 
and mathematics, having given up its outlying possessions, seems 
able to hold its homeland of "practical utiUty." Something else 
must yield, then, if there is to be further expansion of social studies 
or the introduction of other courses. 

English is in danger of curtailment. It has so much time that 
it naturally becomes the object of attack. Its results, too, are not 
easy to trace, because most of them must be imponderable — imma- 
terial, but not necessarily unimportant — and, therefore, under- 
estimated by the ordinary administrator. Yet more serious, 
perhaps, is the fact that teachers of EngHsh claim for their subject 
hundreds of different values. This is bad in the effect it produces 
upon the administrative mind, which naturally tends to the sim- 
phcity and absoluteness of mathematics. And equally harmful is 
the uncertainty of procedure in the teaching of English which 
must result from such multifarious and ill-defined objectives. 
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Teachers of English are fairly challenged. Do the teaching of 
composition and the teaching of literature achieve results com- 
mensurate with the time allotment ? Unless it can be made clear, 
even to the "practical" mind, that they do, they will surely be 
replaced by subjects more obviously useful. A few objectives must 
be agreed upon, stated vividly, repeated as slogans, and their 
attainment exhibited objectively. Can it be done ? 



Most of the articles published in the English Journal come 
from its readers. Hence it seems proper to offer here some sug- 
What to gestions to any who may feel at all disposed to share 

Write About their experiences with others through our columns. 

Specific accounts of what has been done are always more accept- 
able than general expositions of what might be done. 

Clearness is the essential element of style. 

Moderate ornament in the way of allusion or wit increases an 
article's chance of publication. 

Just now articles on the following topics are preferred: Hterary 
societies; dramatics; classification according to ability; measure- 
ments: methods and uses; controlled experiments in method or 
subject-matter; small- town problems; showing the public the 
value of our work. 

Our manuscript files are now well filled with good articles, and 
we constantly receive twice as many as we can publish; yet we 
welcome every sincere contribution. 



